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TAPESTRY, 
GERMAN, 


AN IMPORTANT BEQUEST OI 


ESTRIES 


rAP- 


Y THE t 
late Mrs 
of New 
the Muse 
quest eight tapestries of various sizes and 
different periods, to be as the Luil- 
lian Stokes Gilles] e The 


interesting vet 


‘ 
ol 


the will 
McM 
and 


rms of 
Robert 
York 


im ha 


Gillespie 
Stamford 
s received as a be- 
known 
Collection. 
the most 
made to the Museum, and in recognition of 


Dequest is one ol 


Mrs. Gillespie’s generous regard the Trus- 

es at their recent meeting, in accepting 
the gift, placed her name permanently 
in the list of Benefactors, as was announced 
n the last BULLETIN 


Ot the eigh 
the earliest, 1 
an unusu 


t tapestries, three are Gothic, 
llustrated on this page, being 
al specimen of German weaving 


the 


ADORATION 
ABOUT 


OF KINGS 


THI 


1500 


During 
late Gothic period, and perhaps 
earlier, tapestry at various 
places in the Rhenish provinces, but no 
definite records of the industry have been 
preserved, and the origins and activities 
are little known. It is 
generally accepted as true that there wert 
large but that monks 
nuns, and occasional village craftsmen pro- 
duced most of the pieces of Rhenish tapes- 
try which have come down to us. The 
technique and design of all these examples 
characteristic—coarser and skilful 
than that contemporary weavers in 
other countries—while the of the 
German pieces, which are generaliy in the 
form of strips measuring about three or 
four feet in height, and seldom very long, 
the theory that they were pro- 


of the end of the fifteenth century 
all the 
looms existed 


of German weavers 


no workshops, 


IS less 


ol 


size 


bears out 
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duced on small looms of a somewhat un- 
professional character. Such _ tapestries 
are rare, and the Museum has had no op- 
portunity to acquire, either by gift or 

} ] t > 
purchase, so excellent an example as the 


Gillespie piece, which has a decorative 


nterest and charm of color not always 


found in Rhenish weaving. Its dimen- 

ons are three and one half by six feet and 
the subject is the Epiphany, or Adoration 
of the Magi, the six sacred personages being 
shown against an ornamental background 

two shades of blue, suggesting bands of 
loud starred with small crescents in white 


he effect approximating that found in th 


earliest examples of European  tapestr 
known to exist. The piece ts first recorded 
as being part of the collection of Madam 


Lelong in Paris, and afterward as belonging 
to Mr. Henry W. Poor of New York, who is 
said to have secured it on the advice of the 
late Stanford White 

The other two Gothic hangings are sim- 
ilar enough in size, scale, and subject to bs 
considered a pair, although obviously not 
made as such. They were probably woven 
at Brussels about 1510, and represent sub- 


; 


jects of an unecclesiastical character, of 
the kind generally described as “Courts of 
In the one illustrated on page 249 
under a sumptuous 


among other 


| ove.” 
a gentleman, seated 
canopy ornamented things 
with a suspended mirror, is being plied with 
fruit, flowers, and wine by the ladies who 
surround him, while an onlooker in the 
right foreground raises his hand in a ges- 
ture which may or may not mean disap- 


proval of the ladies’ attentions. In the 


back are other spectators who are only 
languidly interested in the main action 
The second of the two Court ol Love 


tapestries shows a lady seated at the right 
a gentleman in the central fore- 
which 


to whom 
ground offers a jeweled necklace 
he takes from a casket held by a young girl 
near him. Behind three 
figures, and a little farther back, are six 
handsomely dressed men and women en- 
gaged in amicable conversation. Both 
tapestries have narrow borders of flowers 
and fruit, and are in an excellent state of 
preservation [heir size is uncommon 


they measure about eight feet high by five 


standing these 


y 


«- 
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and six broad, respectively—and their 
type, one held in very high esteem by col- 
lectors of today. They are especially 
valuable as pendants, and will be ap- 
preciated additions to the Museum collec- 
tion of tapestries 

A pair of Renaissance hangings, made 
some fifty years after the two just men- 
tioned, show what a change the new Italian 
stvle had caused in all the productions of 
Northern craftsmen. The border has 
widened very much and is filled with ar- 
abesques and fanciful decorative details, 
which can be traced directly 
sources, while the main subject of the tap- 
estry 1s considered more as a picture than 
an illusion which the in- 
perspective and 
The sub- 

before 


to classical 


as a flat design, 
creased naturalness of 
chiaroscuro helps to emphasize. 

jects are probably Saint Paul 
\grippa, and Saint Paul Preaching at th 
In the former, the apostle’s mes- 
sage, judging from the expression of the 
auditors, would seem to be unappreciated 
In the latter, his audience of seated and 
kneeling women, one of whom holds a 
prayer book, is devoutly interested, whil 
in the background his words have appar- 
ently borne fruit and he is baptizing a con- 
vert at the edge of the stream. Each 
tapestry measures eleven feet eight inches 
high by eight feet eight inches broad, and 
each bears the local mark placed by law on 
all Brussels manufactures, together with 
the signature or device of an unknown 


River. 


weaver, who is recorded only as having 
made a set of hangings, [he History of 
Jacob, now at Vienna. 

A piece of tapestry equally characteristic 
of the best productions of Flemish looms 
during the high Renaissance, is a strip or 
border, probably made as a side or back 
for one of the upholstered benches popular 
at the time. In the center is a medallion 
containing a classical subject flanked on 
either side by arrangements of terms, 
putti, and fantastic beasts. The strip has 
been slightly cut at one end, but is other- 
wise in excellent condition, and interesting 
not only intrinsically, but also as repre- 
senting one of the early uses of tapestry not 
often found exemplified by unrestored ex- 
amples. 


48 





TAPESTRY, COURT OF LOVE 
FLEMISH, ABOUT I5!10 
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The largest single piece included in the 
Gillespie Collection measures seventeen 
and one half feet long by eleven and ons 
half high. As the illustration on this page 
shows, the subject is a fishing scene, with 
lightly clad men in midstream handling 
nets and other fishing paraphernalia of 
various sorts. The background of houses 
castles, hills, and forests has particular 
charm, and the tapestry as a whole exhibits 
a decorative interest of no common order 
\t the top, surrounded by a band of clouds, 


facture, and can be dated in the first half 
of the seventeenth century. A_ portion 
of the lower border is restored, but other- 
wise the piece is intact. 

The latest tapestry included in the Gil- 
lespie Collection is, from the Museum point 
of view, one of the most valuable, being 
of a kind until the present inadequatel) 
represented here. It dates from the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, and prob- 
ably comes from the loom of Pierre Van 
den Hecke, one of the last of the greal 





TAPESTRY, 


FISHING SCENE 


FLEMISH, EARLY XVII CENTURY 


is a device of Diana in a chariot drawn by 
two nymphs. She holds in her hand the 
crescent moon with horns turned upward, 
in the position indicating dry weather, 
while in the background nearby is another 
crescent on end, in the position meaning 
rain. As the sign of Cancer on the chariot 
wheel shows, the entire device is intended 
to symbolize the month of June, of which 
fishing was a traditional occupation. The 
tapestry was probably made as one of a 
series illustrating the twelve months, or 
the labors of the year, a frequently re- 
peated theme in mediaeval and Renaissance 
art. The tapestry is of Flemish manu- 


250 


Brussels weavers. The cartoon is in the 
style of the painter Van Schoor, to whom 
a somewhat similar tapestry, with an al- 
most identical central figure, is attributed 
by the authorities of the Garde-Meuble in 
Paris, where the hanging is preserved. The 
Museum specimen represents Autumn, or 


the Vintage, and shows Pomona, if it be 
n 


oOo 


she, crowned with grapes, and holding 
one hand an entwined thyrsos. She 1s 
seated between two symbolic figures car- 
rying the scales and the scorpion, and rep- 
resenting, the one Libra or September, the 
other Scorpio or October. The three 
ladies are dressed in the vaguely classical 
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manner popular in the late seventeenth 
century, and are placed against a back- 
ground romantic architecture’ char- 

teristic of the period. In the _ back- 
ground at the left is a group of smaller 


figures, vintagers, who tramp the grapes in 
the wine-press, and fill and store away the 
tuns. The foreground and 
melon vines mingled in the rich prodigality 
popular in Flemish painting by 
Jordaens, while the three 
the full-blown type 
seven- 


shows grape 
made 

Rubens and 
central figures are of 
f beauty so much approved by 
teenth-centur\ The tapestry is 
finely woven, and is of a texture more 
commonly found in French than Flemish 
productions at that period, but its attribu- 
tion to Brussels can hardly be doubted. 
rhe border is a later addition, and replaces 
filled with arabesques and 


artists 


a broader on 
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fruits, at least if the tapestry of the Garde- 
Meuble and a similar hanging in private 
possession in Paris are to be taken as typical 


of Van den Hecke’s productions. The 
whole measures a little less than eleven 
feet by twelve and one half. 

The eight tapestries have been hung 


temporarily in the Room of Recent Acces- 
and in the Main Hall of the Fifth 
Avenue Wing, where their merit as in- 
dividual pieces and as a collection can be 
readily appreciated. While the tapestries 
which the Museum has exhibited from time 
to time have been representative examples, 
were, or 


sions 


many important specimens are, 
temporary loans. A bequest such as Mrs. 
Gillespie’s is therefore especially valuable 
as strengthening permanently one of the 
most justly popular branches of decorative 


art included in the Museum D. | 


POMONA 
XVII CENTURY 


tN 











FIG 1. SITF OF THE EXCAVATIONS 


HE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 
IOI4-15 


KCAVAT »N AT THEBES” 


\ ING to the 


abroad resulting from the war, 


general conditions 


as well as to the particular con- 
ditions in Egypt itself, among 
which the temporary scarcity of coined 


noney was one of the most troublesome, it 

ved advisable the past season to limit 

scope of the Expedition’s excavations 
while at the same time maintaining its or- 
viding employment for 
ts trained native Thus, it 
seemed best to devote our attention to 


several smaller undertakings which, while 


ganization and pr 
workmen 


ontributory to the general plan of the 
-xpedition’s work, would have tended to 
lissipate our forces if attempted in a sea- 
son when larger operations Were In progress. 

During December and January, there- 
fore, Mr. N. de G. Davies carried out the 
excavation of the large and important 


tomb of Surer, as subsidiary to his regular 


work of copying these Kurneh tombs under 

e provisions of the Robb de Peyster 
lytus Memorial Fund, and went on with 

small group of workmen to the clearance 
of the pits in the tomb of Puimré and the 
fortunate emptying of the pit in the tomb 
of Nakht Ihe results of this work have 
already appeared in the BULLETIN In a re- 
port by Mr. Davies himself. Throughout 
February, March, and April, the main 

‘This is the second of two reports on the work 
of the Expedition t 


luring the season Of 1914-15 


\ first report appeared in BULLETIN of last 
montt November and a general outline of 
the year’s work in the preceding number (Octo- 
De 


to 


O! 


a 
nw 


IOT5 BEFORE GROUND WAS BROKEN 


body of our workmen was employed first 
in clearing three tombs on the northern 
face of the hill known as El Khokheh, be- 
hind our Expedition House, and secondly 
in Opening up a new quarter of the Palace 
of Amenhotep III, to the south of Medinet 
Habu. 

[he tomb-work mentioned, though re- 
productive, need not here be described in 
detail: it will suffice to say that of the three 
tombs cleared one was of Middle Kingdom 
date, the second of the period of Osorkon 
I], while the third, a small painted tomb 
immediately west of the Expedition House, 
belonged to the Eighteenth or Nineteenth 
Dynasty [his last was identified, on the 
evidence of an inscribed basis of a statuette 
and of plaster fragments, as the tomb of 
one la-nefer. 

More important in its results was the 
work carried out on the site of the Palace 
of Amenhotep III. The southern and 
western quarters, together with the de- 
pendent village to the south, were excavated 
by the | xp dition in the seasons of 1910-11 
and 1911-12 (see BuLtetin, vol. VII, 
p. 184); but a considerable area to the 
north vet remains to be cleared before this 
uniquely important site is exhausted. The 
work of this season was confined to the 
western end of a tongue of land lying 
to the north of the area already explored 
and separated from it by the bed of a 
torrent-course and by a narrow .strip of 
cultivation: its northern limit was fixed by 
a second and nearby parallel piece of cul- 
tivated land (see figure 1 

Here has been uncovered the western 
part of what seems to be a distinct quarter 


of the palace, inferior only in importance 
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te I apartments found in our first 
easol Vor} lhe walls of this quarter 
have been destroved below floor level, 
or mo nd only a few feet above it: 
¢ plan fortunatel is clear through- 
O figures 2 and 3 Ihe building 
! oO been very accurately laid 
out and ts solidly built, the walls being 
irried down through the surface deposits 
travel to the bed-roc] It 1s bounded 
on tl by two narrow and parallel 
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covered this vear the most striking feature 
rectangular residential structure 
into 


is a large, 
Its western end is divided, seemingly, 
equivalent suites of 
re- 


and nearly 
the 


two large 
rooms of which foundations alone 
main (B and C To the 
suites and perhaps attached to them, two 


east of these 


halls (D and E) occupy the entire width of 
the building except the narrow corridor | 
the southernmost (D) still retains eleven 


‘ * +} 
OUT OT The 


twelve column bases which once 





FIG. 2. GENERAL VIEW OF THE WORK FROM THE NORTH (MARCH 26) 
SHOWING ROOMS B, C, D, E, I 
passages—probably mere screens against adorned it, but the eight columns of the 


the heat—which cut off a line of 


small five-roomed dwellings, to be regarded 


noonda' 


as servants’ or retainers’ quarters (A- 
\ in figure 3), and on the north and 
west by a wide returning corridor.  Far- 


ther to the west lies an area occupied by 
workshops, 
the usual 


by 
only 


storehouses and _ possibly 


since here were found not 


litter of broken wine jars and other pottery, 
but also a dyer’s vat and a number of 
terracotta moulds for beads, pendants, and 
Only the fringe of this 


however, has so far been touched. 


other ornaments 
afea 
Of the new quarter of the palace dis- 


ty 


northern hall (E) have all disappeared. 
Around all four sides of each of these halls 
were found the piers which formerly sup- 
ported shelves on and under which the 
occupants of the palace used to store spare 
furniture and chests and wicker baskets of 
clothing. Such might possibly have been 
the original use of D, as similar rooms were 
found elsewhere in the palace, but in E the 
bench is evidently an alteration built over 
the stuccoed wall faces and the decorative 
niches in the corners of the room. 

Beyond the southernmost of these two 
remarkable chambers are 


halls, three 
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nged alo1 he ith wall of the build- end, though the purpose of this is not ob- 
ig; G is a bedroom almost equal in size to vious lo the east of this room, again as 
roval bedchamber and easily recog- in the king’s private apartments, is a large 
ble | he recess with slightly raised  bath-room (I) the roof of which was sup- 
or at tl yuthern 1 of the room whert ported by four columns The whole south 
il 
_ * , 
=o z high ts 
id F 
a sams 
. 7 
G 
A A 
. E 
| A A 
q = 
“ 
- 
FI 3. PLAN OF THE XCAVATIONS OF IQI5 AT THE PALACE OF 
AMENHOTEP III 
a : f 4] db loubl 
e bed was formerly placed under a ven- end of the room ts occupied by a doubk 
tilator turned toward the north breezes bath—part of which unhappily ts_ de- 
H, which may for convenience (and with stroyed—consisting of a flooring of ston 


SOM probability be labs led a robing-room 


rh 
DC 


lies parallel to tl 
reproduced in the ro 


rtnv teature 1s 


notew 


i1room 
al lil 


* SaU 


and 


its 


ts southern 


t 


Is also 


( line 


most 


ss 


low stone parapet 


the 


slabs surrounded by a 
side and apparentl) 


On each between 
two baths 
by a single stone step, and designed either 


were gangways, each approached 


to admit the bath attendants or for th 
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convenience of the bathers In the north- sive harim accommodation of the royal 
west angle of the same room is a low L- quarter, and we may deduce that the 


| 
I 


shaped divan of white-plastered mud brick, 


which presumably served as a lounge for 
the bathers. A wide doorway with a deep 
limestone threshold in the center of the 
north wall of this room leads into a large 
hall (J) also once adorned with columns 
\gainst its north wall and exactly opposite 
the doorway is a throne basis of white- 
washed and painted mud _ brick, ap- 
proached by a flight of four steps and 


finished with a painted cornice of moulded 





PLATFORM 


THE 
IN 


THRONI 
ROOM | 


FIG. 4. 


mud (see figure 4). In the west wall two 
doorways give to a pair of small 


two-columned rooms (K and L) by which 


access 


one approached either the bed and robing- 


rooms, or the wardrobe-halls. Finally, 
the corridors F, F’, and F”’ lead from the 
rooms as yet unexcavated farther east 


directly to the destroyed rooms at the west- 
ern extremity of the building. 

The collocation of bedroom, 
room, bath, wardrobe-rooms 
associated with a throne-room its the typical 
plan of all the royal apartments; and this 
with the solidity of the building, the ac- 


robing- 


and closely 


curacy of its setting-out, and its spacious- 
ness, almost equal to that of the king’s own 


apartments, show that this dwelling was 
that of a personage little inferior to the 


king himself A very significant feature 
is the absence of anything like the exten- 


> 
- 


5 


building was occupied either by a woman 
or by an unmarried boy. It is possible to 
see here either the palace of such an im- 
portant Amenhotep_ III's 
principal wife Queen Tiv, who surely had 
an establishment of her own, or with a good 
deal of probability may that 
here was lodged the heir-apparent, Amen- 
hotep IV, later the famous Akhnatoén. It ts 
possible that we may go even further and 


personage as 


we assume 


see in the two spacious suites of rooms at 
the west end of the building the lodging of 
the daughters of Amenhotep II!, in which 
case the quarter as a whole would be that 
of the roval children; but the denuded 
state of this part of the structure makes tt 
impossible to recognize with certainty the 
use of any of the rooms. 

In conclusion, much work remains to be 
done this quarter fully explored 
Its buildings certainly extend some 
tance farther eastward toward the great 
lake of Queen Tiy (the Birket Habu); but 
the saturated condition of the will 
make it even harder to trace the walls of 
crude brick as we advance deeper into the 
cultivated area. lo the west the 
area of magazines and workshops remains 
to be explored; and at some distance to the 
north, the remains of a line of buildings, 
once decorated with inscribed stonework 
bearing the name of Amenhotep, appear 
to mark the northern facade of this palace 
of one of Egypt’s most famous kings. 


ere IS 


dis- 


soil 


also, 


Cairo. H.G. EvELYN-WHITE. 
HISTORICAL FAN, WAR-HAT, AND 
GUN FROM JAPAN 

AFCADIO HEARN has made us 
familiar with Matsue, a remote 
Japanese town in the province 
of Izumo lying against Korea; 
for near this town (at Kizuki) lived the 
man-who-was-a-god, directly descended 


from the Shinto deity who some twenty- 
five centuries ago inhabited this spot when 
the ancestor of the present emperor de- 
scended upon earth and made his habita- 
tion in Japan. On this occasion the 
Shinto god of Matsue did not hesitate to 
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admit an invading emperor and give him 
fair words and favor. In fact, it was on 
account of this “tactful recognition”’ that 
he was patronized by the emperor and 
appointed regent in that part of the earth. 
Since then, from father to son, his descend- 
ants have been the spiritual rulers of 
Matsue, and as pontiffs their home has 
ever been in the temple. 

When | went to Matsue in 1905 | had a 


METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


fied in holy water before | was permitted to 
examine the wonderful fourteenth-century 
armor. All of this, | confess, seems wide of 
the present mark. It so happened, how- 


ever, that through the local schoolmaster, a 
young man who stood nearby and acted as 
Baron Senké’s interpreter, | was later given 
the opportunity to see interesting objects 
which were not the property of the tem- 
ple—and some of these I acquired 





HORIO TAITO PRESENTED BY 


HIDEYOSHI (1592-05) 





FIG. 2. 


particular reason to visit the temple, for 
in its treasury was a suit of precious armor 
voto, by the shogun Ashikaga 
lakauji—and this | wished to examine 
minutely and to photograph. Hence it 
was clear that | should meet and ask the 
permission of the arch-custodian, the man- 
who-was-a-god This | found | could 
readily do since Baron Senké, who was then 
the head of the family, was a friend of my 
friend Dean Kakichi Mitsukuri of the 
Science College of Tokyo. So, thanks to a 
cordial letter, | had the honor of being given 
shall always re- 


donated, e 


a personal interview. | 
member the ancient shrine where by the 
side of Danshaku Senké | worshiped in 
Japanese fashion and had my hands puri- 


> 


CEREMONIAL HAT 
OF NAOMASA, DAIMYO OF 


g 


(JINGASA) 
MATSUI 


Among them was an historical gun, 
together with a fan and a war-hat! which 
had belonged in a branch of the Tokugawa 
which ruled Matsue in the seven- 
[hese objects are perhaps 


family 
teenth century. 
of sufficient interest from an artistic view- 
point to merit the present note. 

The war-hat is simple in form (fig. 2), 
well preserved, covered with black lacquer 
of the best quality, and bearing in gold 
the arms of the Tokugawa family. Its 
inner side is decorated with gold lacquer, 
and on its primitive lining is an old inscrip- 


tion, in rather unclerkly hand, stating 
that it belonged to ‘Daimyo of Matsue, 


‘These were given to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in 1914 


/ 
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idaira Dew4-no-Kami 


Un-in Tar-sl Mat 
Naomasa, Major General Sho 4 rank,” and 


ng als late third month, Kwanyé 
5 r e | f 1638 fig. 3 

1} var n, which was used as com- 
mal ! runcheon, ts richly lacquered 
its border rol maskeened in silver 
| rs the same nam 
Naor 1 5 Ss, written with 
lacquer in red racters on lighter 
ground of red, are pe | maxims, suited 
to ommander's [ On tl bvers« 
app ! \\ powell S Inseen like the 
m) ry of the ur rsi nd 1 tion 1s 


INSCRIPTION ON LINING OF 


WAR-HAT 


as the bolt from heaven on the reverse, 
“In repose | am as stable as a mountain 
and still as the deep forest, yet in time 
of action | sear like living flame.” The 
Chinese characters are here well written, 
suggestirz the love for writing, as an art 
in itself, which for over two thousand 
years people of the East have cherished 
where a beautiful inscription is given equal 
rank with a beautiful painting. 

Who was the daimyo Naomasa here 
mentioned \ review of the history of 
the Tokugawa family shows that he was a 
grandson of lyeyvasu, famous head of a 
famous family which for two and a half 
centuries ruled Japan with a feudal system 
more elaborate and successful than the 
world had ever known. Naomasa (1600 
1666) was the fourth child of Hidevasu, 


> 


who was the elder brother of the second 
Shogun, Hidétada;: he became the ruler 
of the province of Izumo, a fairly rich fief 
186,000 koku, or 


revenue reckoned as 


bales-of-rice, a koku weighing 350 pounds 
in 1638; and he was the ancestor of the 
Matsudeira branch of the which 
middle and later 
present hat and 


family 
became prominent in 
lokugawa_ times The 
fan were said to have been preserved in a 
samurai household in or near Matsue as 
family treasures from the time when they 
were given to an ancestor by Naomasa' 
as a personal keepsake. 

Che third object is the most important. 
which dates from the 
late sixteenth century and, it 1s stated, 


was a family treasure of the same Daimyo 


It is a gun (fig. 1 


of Matsue: its inscription reads Chosen; 
H r1oO Taito: Kampak it ] il Hatr1 

n-in foshu. This may be translated 
From] Korea, [this gun to] Horio Jaito, a 
gift from Kampaku Taiko, [to] the Daimyo 
of Matsue. Our, gun, therefore, concerns 
the famous Kampaku Taiko,” Hideyoshi, 
the “Japanese Napoleon’’ who invaded 
Korea in 1592 

Was it, then, a relic of the Korean cam- 
paign, or was it among the presents given 
by Taiko to his victorious general on his 
return from the front? We know that 
Horio Taito*® was one of the best officers of 


In his Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, Laf- 
cadio Hearn has given several interesting refer- 
ences to Naomasa (especially in Vel. Il, pp 
621-624): ne refers to him as the patron saint 
of Rakusan temple, describes the procession 
when his miya (memorial effigy) was carried 
from the temple to the castle of Matsue, and 
tells of Naomasa’s consternation when he in- 
vaded the Holy of holies at Kizuki and saw the 
relic turn bodily into the writhing coils of a 


huge dragon! 
g 


lhe writer's friend in Kyoto, Mr. K. Makino 
in a letter just received, states that the use of the 
character Ko in Taiko—which signifies princely 
birth, while Hideyoshi was notoriously ple- 
beian, and should have been quite satisfied with 
the ideograph Go—was part and parcel of 
Hideyoshi’s ambitious plans. He was to become 
king of Korea and China combined, leaving 
Japan in the hands of lyeyast: hence it was that 
he affected the dress of the Ming emperors and 
caused his subjects to call him Kampaku Taiko. 


Otherwise Horio Yoshiharu, or Tatewaki 
Note kindly given by Mr. Kojiro lomita 
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Hideyoshi and high in his favor: like the 
atter he was parvenu: he appeared in his 
ervice in 1573 when a youth of sixteen 
and was soon given a very small holding 
150 koku) at Nagahama: then he saw 
the fall of Nobunaga (Hideyoshi’s feudal 
hief) and the stormy rise of his master. 


Ar 


, 
> 


mind of Japan. Next, he was given the 
castle of Hamamatsu (which increased his 
revenue by half [hen came the extra- 
ordinary Korean campaign, which inspired 
the Japanese and unified them. In 1598, 
the year Hideyoshi died, Horio Taito was 
among the highest officials in Japan: he 
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FIG. 4 WAR FAN OF NAOMASA, DAIMYO OF MATSUI 


FRONT AND 


And his fortunes rose with Taiko’s: he had 
in time holdings in Harima (1,500 koku), 
lamba 3.500), lakahama 20,000), and 
Sawayama castle (40,000). The last was 
an important advancement; it bore with 
it the title Taito and the rank Ju 5 of second 
rank—which may tell little to you or to 
me, but which meant much to the feudal 


BACK VIEWS 


was one of the three second secretaries of 
his master and was the steward of prac- 
tically all of Hideyoshi’s provinces. It is 
clear that he was highly esteemed in the 
empire; for lyeyasu when he became sho- 
gun increased his income and gave him at 
once the province Yechizen and soon (1599) 
the rich fief of Izumo (240,000 koku) and 
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the Oki islands. Now it was that he re- 
tired to Matsue and built (1603) the great 
castle th which was called Un-in-jo 
un=Izumi, in=Oktislands, io= castle), 


from which sprang his title Un-in-jo-shu 
shu meaning governor, or lord 

[he gun itself is interesting as an arm 
and differs in from any 


several regards 


Japanese gun | have examined. Its lock 
is unlike those of later design. Its barrel 
appears to be of foreign make, probably 
an early importation from Portugal: a 


reason for this appears in the little loops 
which it along its under side: for 
these were used for pinning the barrel to a 


bears 
European gun-stock—the Japanese stock 
holding the barrel in position by means of 
external loops of metal. Another feature 
which foreign origin for the 
barrel is the fact that part of the ornament- 
ation, that pattern, is 
applied, instead of having been chiseled 
directly on the barrel—the barrel 
already too thin to warrant this treatment, 
made of the strong namban 
tetsu (foreign iron) which already was 
highly prized in Japan. I may add that 
the mountings of the gun are richly gilded 


Suggests a 
showing a wave 


was 


even when 


a mercure 

In summing up the findings upon the 
foregoing objects, one is inclined, after the 
fashion of a war-worn collector, to ask the 
question, “Can these things be authentic?”’ 
Evidently historical attributions for art 
objects are always to be accepted with 
reserve. And especially is this true in 
Japan where there have been collectors 
for centuries and where hero worship has 
ever been intense. In the above instances, 
however, it seems clear that both the ob- 
jects and the inscriptions are of the period 
In the case of the hat and the fan their 
exquisite quality leads us to believe that 
their owner was a personage of high dis- 
tinction. As for the gun, it is not only of 
the best workmanship, but it was 
sidered of such value that it was exhibited 
on some occasion and for some purpose, 
for | discover as | write this that it bears 
a catalogue number and the official mark 
[hese are stamped deeply 


con- 


of a prefecture 


in very small characters, rust filled, on the 


side of the barrel near the stock. 
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| should finally note that the inscriptions 
given herewith were carefully translated by 
my friend, Mr. Hashime Murayama, to 
whom, too, my thanks are due for his de- 
tailed references to Japanese documents. 

Since the foregoing was in proof, Mr. 
Kojiro Tomita of the Department of Japan- 
ese Art in the Boston Museum has ex- 
amined the objects critically and not only 
read the inscriptions given above but very 
kindly translated eight archaic ideographs 


which appear on the barrel of the gun 
They signify: “Longevity (be) compared 
with the) Southern Mountain: Wealth 
be) likened (to the) Eastern Sea.” This, 


it appears, is a classical Chinese formula of 
congratulations. It means, “May you 
live and prosper!”” The Southern 
Mountain, Mr. Tomita adds, is (Chung) 
Nan Shan, near Ch’angan, in Shensi, China. 
Mr. K. Makino notes interestingly that the 
fitting in this 


long 


Eastern Sea is especially 
formula of well-wishing, since it was the 


home of the god of wealth. 
B. D. 


THE PLEASURES OF THE MUSEUM 
WAS reading a novel the other day in 
which a group of people, as a pretext 
for frequent meetings, plan a round of 
visits to the museums and galleries of 
Iwo of these people, however, 


interested in art and 


London. 
soon become really 
archaeology, upon which one of the others 
reflects as follows: 

“Of course it was odd of them at their 
ages to have developed such a sudden in- 


terest in what Tommy’s simple mind re- 
garded as_ lesson-book subjects, but he 
mentally excused the friend of his youth 


and the moonbeam lady of his dreams on 
the score of their nationality. He had 
heard that the Irish never quite outgrew 
their childhood.” 

Now, this state of mind which regards a 
museum merely as a place of study is a very 
common one, and is apt at times to become 
too exclusively that of the very museum 
officials themselves. They think so much 
of justifying their demands for public sup- 
port on the ground of the educational value 
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eir collections that the are tempted 
t rget that i galler of art is above all a 


hings made for the 
The public seems 


ion Ol be Al 


delectation of mankind 


to forget it even more completels Who 
ever hears of a pleasure trip to the museum: 
People go to the theatre because thev like a 
play, or to a concert because they enjoy 
musi The museum seems to be a place 
to which to send school children, a place 

the instruction of artisans, a place to be 


visited by 


Pec ple 


ior works ol 


out-of-town sightseers 


of wealth spend large 


rt bh 


DeCCAUSE 


sums 





presumably, they find pleas- 
beautiful things. Here 
orks of art of the highest merit which 
are to all property, which we 


may enjoy without expense and with very 
] 
i 


ure in looking at 


intents our 


ittle trouble. How often do we look at 


Museum one of 
One 


find the 
sources of enjoyment 
to take thought in advance, 
to set aside an afternoon or 
Whenever one has an hour 
or two to spare, one may stroll through its 
galleries and find refreshment for the spirit 
in almost any one of them. It is 
having the finest of orchestras on call when- 


For myself, | 
my greatest 
does not have 
to buy tickets 
an evening 


like 


ever one feels the desire for musk 

To enjov the 
should not take it too seriously. One need 
not look at everything, nor worry 
about schools or affiliations Let the mere 
slip by unnoticed; you need 
stop only when something calls to you and 


“specimens” 


Museum in this way one 


oneself 
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you will not go far before this happens 
go straight to the first gallery 
Here 
Bound by 
Cupid, a the most human 
delightful of masters; here is Van 
Dyck’s Duke of Lenox with his wonderful 


I generally 
at the head of the grand staircase 
Mars and 
masterpiece ol 


is Veronese’s Venus 


and 


here is that pearl of perfect crafts- 
Woman at a 
ment, and nearby ts the scarcely less per- 
fect Visit to the Nursery by Metsu. There 
are other good things, but these four are 
fill an hour or two with intensest 
pleasure Another day it is Rembrandt’s 
Man with a Black Hat before which | stand 
for a long time, or Hals’s Vrou Bodolphe 
or the Memlings in the Altman Collection 
or Millet’s noble Woman with 
these are all inexhaustibly eternally 
enjovable and so are many other things; 
not paintings only, but precious fragments 
of Greek marble, bronzes by Dalou, vases 


dog; 


manship, Vermeer’s Case- 


enough to 


Buckets 
and 


or lacquers, enamels or prints, objects of 
many sorts that men have made beautiful 
for us. 

It is one of 
life in the city that the pleasures of the 
Museum are hand—pleasures 
surely as great as those of the theatre and 
the concert hall, and to be had for nothing. 
Why is it that so few of the people one 
knows ever avail themselves of these freely 
offered pleasures? Would it not be better 
for us if, like Tommy’s friends, we had not 
quite outgrown our childhood; 

KENYON Cox. 


the greatest attractions of 


always at 








RECENT ACCESSIONS 


IF TEENTHCENTURY SIAMESI fallen a prey to collectors and curio dealers; 





SCULPTURI Muang-Fang isin gaping wounds show where noble heads 
Northern Siam, far up the river have been cut or delicate hands roughly 
Meping. Here once stood a tem- chopped off. The five pieces that have 

ple where now the luxuriant vegetation found their way to our Museum left dis- 
nvading, has overgrown everything. Of figured forms behind, too heavy or too 
cumbersome for the explorers to carry 

awa\ This vandalism is much to be 
regretted, certainly not to be encouraged 

In China, whole districts have had their 
stone population massacred in this way 

Wherever there is a demand for ancient | 

works of art, the lonely figures, stone or | 


- “ E a bronze, are the first to suffer, unless strong 
lad? a government measures keep the natives 
Pet as well as the explorers from defacing the 
4 monuments 
The head illustrated here is the most 
important piece the Museum was able to 
acquire and a fine example of Siamese 
art, showing the beauty of the bronze 
technique. On it much of the old gilding 
remains and ts visible through the beautiful 
patina he features, and especially the | 
long ears in their archaic severity, have 


7 
SS 


a 
. 


almost been reduced to ornaments; they 
have been modeled with an eve to being 
cast by the cire perdue method and, as 1s 
characteristic of Siamese art, have nothing 
in common with stone sculpture. Though 
treated in a way which might be called 
decorative, the dignified repose ol the 
Buddha is splendidly expressed. 

The other large head is perhaps rather 
earlier and more realistic in expression. 
3oth heads, as well as the other three 
pieces found on the same spot, must have 
the sacred buildings only slight traces been cast in the fifteenth century, judging 





BRONZE HEAD 
SIAMESE, XV CENTURY 


remain, but everywhere in the jungle from a dated later piece. Curiously) 
Buddhas of all sizes and in various atti- archaic and dignified is the small, erect 
tudes half emerge from the green. Large, figure, also illustrated, which represents a 
standing bronze figures, perfectly erect or youthful Buddha standing in quiet repose 
in the attitude of blessing, archaic in’ without any gesture. A small hand in 


design, dominate the masses of creepers the attitude of blessing—of almost fem- 
and flowers; while small, sitting Buddhas inine delicacy, with long fingers, the 
in shoals seem to play hide and seek under tops bent back—is a gem of grace and 
the big tropical leaves feeling. 

Many of this saintly gathering have >. CB. &. 
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\ valuable 
Renaissance 
vestments 

dalmatic 
and 


DALMATIC 
the collection of 
and 


\ RENAISSANCI 
addition to 
embroideries ecclesiastical 
Museum is a 
recently Charles 
Lady Waldstein of London, in memory of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Einstein of 
New York, Lady Waldstein’s parents. 
[he dalmatic is one of a set of four mass 
vestments, until the present exhibited at 
the South Kensington Museum, an insti- 
tution which has now received one piece 


owned by the 
presented by Sir 





as a gift, two others being presented one 
each to the Fitzwilliam Museum of Cam- 
University and the Metropolitan 
New York. The now 
part of our collection is of red 
banded with galloon, and further 
ated with heavy panels of ornament, called 


bridge 
Museum of piece 
velvet 
decor- 
apparels, on front, back, and sleeves, em- 
broidered in the best style of the period 
with figures of saints surrounded by typical 
decorations of 
scrolls, and mascaron. On the sleeves are 
Saints Mary Magdalen Dorothea, 
while on the main apparels, Saint Barbara 
and John the Baptist, Saint Thomas and 
Saint Peter are represented. Although 
the drawing of these figures suggests cer- 
tain similarities to late Opus Anglicanum, 
embroidery famous through 
period, all the ornament, es- 


Renaissance grotesques, 


and 


the English 
the Goth 


pecially the sumptuous gold background 
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and the typical details of the surrounding 
indicate an unquestionable 
Spanish origin. During the first part of 
the sixteenth century, when the dalmatic 
was made, Spanish craftsmen were par- 
ticularly celebrated for their magnificent 
embroideries in gold and which 
were widely distributed throughout Europe 
and succeeded in popularity the defunct 
Anglicanum of the previous cen- 


decoration, 


colors. 


Opus 
tury. 

The tradition connected with this hand- 
some set of vestments is that they were 
presented by the Emperor Charles V to the 
Cathedral of Burgos, and they are certainly 
of that period. However, the design con- 
tains a twice repeated coat of arms, possi- 
bly that of the donor, but not of royal or- 
der. The charge of this shield is not 
recorded in the usual authorities on Span- 
ish heraldry, and its character would not 
necessarily bear out the assumption of an 
imperial sponsor for the vestments. Mr. 
Kendrick, in charge of the textiles at the 
South Kensington Museum, is understood 
to have in preparation an article discussing 
the origin and importance of this set of 
vestments, an which is shortly to 
be published with full illustrations. 

Che dalmatic is exhibited temporarily in 
the Room of Recent before 
being placed with other vestments of the 
Tapestry Gallery, D-6. 


essay 


Accessions, 


period in the new 


NOTES 


™ PECIAL EXHIBITION OF TEX- 
[I1LES.—On the afternoon of De- 

cember 6, the Members of the 
Museum and their friends are in- 

vited to a private view of the Special Ex- 
hibition of Textiles, which is to be opened 
to the public the next day. The exhibition 
fills the large gallery, E-11, previously de- 
voted to temporary collections, and will 
remain open throughout the months of 
December, January, and possibly a part 
of February Additional pieces are dis- 
played in the adjoining Lace Galleries, 





while the room designated as E-10, regularly 
given over to specimen weavings from the 
permanent Museum collection, contains a 
large number of photographs of paintings 
of different periods, showing contemporary 
textiles as used in the life of the time. 
Numerous pieces belonging to the Museum, 
but not included in the exhibition, can be 
examined at any time in the Study Room 
in the basement of the Wing of Decorative 
Arts. The scope of the special exhibition 
has been limited so that only shuttle and 


bobbin-woven stuffs are included. Em- 
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broideries, rugs, and tapestries as such 
are not shown, although the last-named 
technique is used in many of the finer 
pieces of Copt and Chinese weaving 
placed in the gallery 

lhe exhibition serves a double purpose: 
first, of calling the attention of the general 
public to the really excellent collection 
of textiles owned in New York City by 
museums and private collectors; second, 
f placing before the manufacturers and 
designers active in the textile trade historic 
examples of the best work of past centuries, 
which may provide a stimulus to artistic 
production at a time when American 
makers are feeling the large possibilities 
the present moment affords to home indus- 
tries. One of the most noticeable results 


of the European war has been the great 
difference made in the textile trade either 
through interference with international 
transportation, or through the closing of 
most of the continental factories which 
have previously supplied the American 
market with a large portion of the woven 
materials used in this country. A_ pur- 
chaser now making the rounds of the shops 
finds that perhaps half of the farniliar 
fabrics he is most anxious to secure were 
manufactured in Belgium and in Alsace- 
Lorraine, and that American merchants, 
since the complete demoralization of that 
region, have of course been unable to fill 
their depleted stocks from abroad and are 
obliged to vithdraw almost all foreign 
samples from the market. The French 
factories which existed in_ considerable 
numbers in the vicinity of Lille and Liége, 
are now inactive and partly destroyed, 
while many workmen from the mills in 
other parts of the country have gone to the 
front, as a result of which the industry is 
practically paralyzed throughout France. 
lhe English factories are not so seriously 
affected, but their output has been some- 
what diminished, and they cannot pretend 
to fill the place of the inactive continental 
mills. The closing of European sources is 
a circumstance of which American man- 
ufacturers are preparing to take advantage, 
and a distinct improvement in the output 
of our national looms may be expected as 
one of the better things growing out of the 
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war. The First National Convention of 
Silk Manufacturers, recently held at Pat- 
erson, was enthusiastically attended, one 
of the features of the meeting being a loan 
exhibition of historic textiles arranged in 
the City Hall, to which many museums, 
private collectors, and dealers contributed. 
[he interest of the manufacturers in the 
finer productions of the past has been con- 
stantly growing, and it is in response to 
this that the Museum has organized the ex- 
hibition just opened. 

With few exceptions, all of the pieces ex- 
hibited were made subsequent to the begin- 
ing of the Christian era and illustrate the 
changes in technique and design of the dif- 
ferent civilizations current in Europe and 
Asia between the first century and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth. The exhibition is di- 
vided into four parts :showing, first, theearly 
weaves, made mainly around the shores of 
the Mediterranean, to the end of the period 
of Byzantine influence; second, European 
textiles from the age of Gothic art through 
that of the Rococo: third, textiles of the 
Near East, which from early times have 
had a profound influence on the art of weav- 
ing as practised in Europe; fourth, Far 
Eastern textiles—Chinese and Japanese 
which at certain periods contributed much 
to Persian, Indian, and even later Egyptian 
design. 

For the past few years the Museum col- 
lection of textiles has been systematically 
increased until it has reached a position of 
usefulness and comparative completeness 
for study purposes, and much of the mate- 
rial included in the special exhibition is per- 
manently available to the public here. 
However, many of the more sumptuous 
pieces are temporary loans sent for the 
purpose of the exhibition, and they are of 
a character not previously shown in New 
York. The Museum for the Arts of Decor- 
ation at Cooper Union and the Pratt In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, have both very kindly 
allowed the Metropolitan to draw on their 
admirable collections of textiles, the former 
for examples of rare and valuable early 
weaves, the latter for Ottoman velvets and 
European silks of importance. Much of 
the interest of the exhibition is due to the 
coéperation of these two institutions, 
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through their Directors, represented in the 
one case by the Misses Hewitt, in the other 
by Mr. Frederick B. Pratt. Private 
collectors who have responded generousl\ 
include Dr. Denman W. Ross and Mr. 
H. E. Wetzel of Boston, with examples of 
very early weaving. Mr. Charles L. 
Freer of Detroit has lent two Chinese 
tapestry panels of the Sung Dynasty. 
Messrs. George Blumenthal, Mortimer L. 
Schiff, Julian Clarence Levy, Bashford 
Dean, and Mrs. Charles T. Barney, all of 
this city, and Mrs. Archibald G. Thompson 
of Philadelphia have all lent numerous vel- 
vets and silks of beauty and unusual 
quality. 

An illustrated catalogue of the exhibi- 
tion has been issued, as detailed in its ref- 
erences as circumstances permitted. It 
gives a résumé of the history of weaving 
in its various aspects, and has been pre- 
pared in the hope that it will serve not 
only as an aid to visitors who may‘see the 
exhibition, but also as a compact book of 
reference for future use. Besides the cat- 
alogue, post cards of some of the finer 
fabrics in the Museum collection are on 


sale 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF LECTURES, 1915-10 


For Members of the Museum. Six illus- 
trated lectures on The Italian Painters 
as Decorators. Miss Edith R. Abbot, 
Museum Instructor. Class Room. Fri- 
days, 11 A. M., beginning January 7th. 

For Children of Members. Four illus- 
trated lectures. The Museum Instruc- 
tors Lecture Hall. The following 
Saturday mornings—January 8th, 22nd, 
February 5th, 19th—11 A. M. 

For Teachers, and for others on request. 
Five illustrated lectures on The Paint- 
ing of the Northern Schools. Miss 
Edith R. Abbot, Museum Instructor. 
Class Room. Tuesdays, 4:15 Pp. M., be- 
ginning March 14th. 

For Students in Art Schools of New York 
City. Five lectures. Miss Cecilia 
Beaux, William M. Chase, Robert 
Henri, Bryson Burroughs, and Philip 
Hale. Museum Galleries. Saturdays in 
January and February, 8 p. mM. Tickets 
will be required, and may be secured for 


single lectures or for the course, before 
December 1toth, on application at the 
office of the art school attended. 

For Salespeople, Buyers, and Designers. 
Five illustrated lectures. Lecture Hall. 
Saturdays in January and February, 8 p.m. 

For the Blind. Two lectures illustrated 
with objects from the collections which 
may be handled. Class Room.  Satur- 
days, 8 p. M., April 15th and 20th. 

For the Deaf. Two illustrated lectures. 
Miss Jane B. Walker. Class Room. 
lhursdays, December 2nd and February 
3rd, at 4 P.M. 

For Students of History in the City 
High Schools. Mrs. Agnes L. Vaughan, 
Gisela M. A. Richter, Stella Rubinstein, 
Christian Gauss, and Frank J. Mather, 
Jr. Lecture Hall. Wednesdays, 4 Pp. M. 
beginning December st. 


LECTURES FOR MEMBERS.—A course of 
six lectures on the Italian Painters as Dec- 
orators will be given by the Museum In- 
structor, Miss Edith R. Abbot, on Friday 
mornings at eleven o'clock, as follows: 


Jaruary 7. The Franciscan Revival 
January 14. rhe Brancacci Chapel 

lhe Riccardi Chapel, Pag- 
eant Painting 

The Sala degli Sposi, Secu- 
lar Decoration 

February 4. The Sistine Chapel 
February 11. The Vatican Stanze 


January 21. 


January 28. 


Ihe fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
in Italy furnish a wealth of interior decor- 
ation from which a few examples have been 
chosen which both in the interpretation of 
the subject matter and the treatment of 
decorative motives record the development 
of Italian art from Giotto’s day to the time 
of Raphael. 

Soon after that Christmas Eve nearly 
three hundred vears ago on which Saint 
Francis arranged the créche in order that 
men might feel the presence of divinity in 
the common human lot, religious painting 
awoke to the observation of contemporary 
life. Its humor, its tragedy, and its ten- 
derness appear on many a frescoed wall. 

In the fifteenth century, the ruling prince 
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employed the artist to adorn his private 
chapel, whereupon tl ‘| narrative 
was made over into the fashions of the day, 


1e@ =Lospe 


and one is dazzled by the brilliant com- 
pany of the kings—gay Renaissance 
princes—on their prolonged and _ laby- 


rinthine way to the Christ Child. Pageant 
painting was never more winning, nor were 
the joys of heaven ever depicted more 
naively than by Benozzo Gozzoli in the 
Riccardi Chapel 

In other examples there is no tempor- 
izing; secular life is pictured frankly, no 
longer masquerading under an assumed 
religious title. Family portraits, the hunt, 
or a triumph in the Roman fashion reflect 
We 
see the muses or the sciences in their ben- 
eficent relation to the scholar. New 
motives of design inspired by classic forms 


the varied interests of the ducal court. 


ndicate the later Renaissance. 

\ll the higher idealism of the period 
appears at gathered up by Raphael 
into a kind of apotheosis of the Renais- 
sance in the frescoes of the Vatican Stanze 

The lectures will be held in the Class 
Room. Members will be admitted on pres- 
entation of their Members’ tickets, at the 
at Fifth Avenue and 83rd Street. 


last 


entrance 


l_ECTURES FOR CHILDREN OF MEMBERS 

Four lectures for children of Members 
will be given in the Lecture Hall on Satur- 
mornings at eleven o'clock. The 
Museum is full of things which would give 
pleasure to children, and these lectures 
will lead to an appreciation of them. They 
will describe certain phases of life in various 
periods, and will tell stories of many inter- 
esting people, of great deeds and adven- 
i 


\ 
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tures, of wars and of chivalry, of peace anc 
of gentle life, of kings and of savages. The 
illustrations will be drawn from paintings, 
embroideries, sculpture, and armor. 

will be required and may be 
secured according to the information 
given in the announcement of the lectures 
sent to Members of the Museum. 


| 1c kets 


January 8, Queen Matilda’s Needle- 
work. Who among the boys and girls has 
not heard of the faithful Penelope, she who 
kept raveling out by night the work she 
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wrought by day, and so kept her suitors 
waiting until her husband, Ulysses, came 
home from his long wanderings? Queen 
Matilda and the women of her court used 
their needles to as good advantage and 
their handiwork tells a heroic tale. 
January 22, The Little Poor Man. 
in money but rich in friends; having no 
wealth, yet possessing great power; spend- 
ing his life in a tiny village, yet known 
in many lands, even honored the world 
over: such is the story of the little poor 


Px OT 


man. 

February The Child in the Vatican 
Many years ago, a ten-year-old boy lived 
in the lofty halls of the Pope’s palace and 
played along the beautiful walks of the 
Vatican gardens. His name is known in 


>» 


history and of his life many interesting 
tales are told. 
February 19, Court and Wilderness 


Navigator and explorer, a writer withal 
and something of an artist, the brave 
honorable, and capable man who lived at 
court and in the wilderness crowded into 
less than threescore years and ten a wealth 
of romantic achievement. 


ArT Srupents’ Course.—From_ the 
early years of its history the Met- 
ropolitan Museum has recognized the 


importance of a close relationship between 
the art student and the Museum collec- 
tions. Under its immediate direction, a 
school of industrial and fine arts was car- 
ried on for a number of years. After the 
establishment of the various specialized 
schools throughout the city, this seemed 
no longer a wise expenditure and was 
finally discontinued. Both Museum and 
schools felt the necessity of concentrating 
upon their own problems, and it is not 
surprising if, for a time, they lost sight of 
the advantages of codperation. 

During the last few years, however, the 
Museum has made a consistent effort to 
provide special facilities for all workers 
inthearts. Practical designers and schools 
of design were the first to take advantage 
of the opportunities for study, and their 
use of the Museum has increased from year 
to year. A recent article in the BULLETIN 

‘Bulletin, vol. X, p. 105. 
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shows how extensive this coéperation has 
become. 

To bring the Museum into vital touch 
with the needs of the student of drawing 
and painting is more difficult. Indeed, it 
is an open question whether technical 
matters can be discussed to advantage 
outside the studio, where brushes and color 
may be used. The experiment is to be 
tried at the Museum this winter, with the 
examples in the paintings galleries to 
furnish the illustrative material. In this 
attempt we have the coéperation of prac- 
tical painters who need no introduction 
he course has been planned in consulta- 
tion with the governing board of the Art 
Students’ League. 

Tickets will be required and will of 
necessity be limited to students of drawing 
and painting. We hope, however, for thei 
suggestions and assistance in formulating 
plans of broader scope for another vear 

The lectures will be given on Saturda' 
evenings at 8 o'clock, as follows: 
january &. Cecilia Beaux 
January 15. William M. Chase 


January 22. Robert Henri 
February 5. Bryson Burroughs 
February 19. Philip Hale 


CHRISTMAS Carbs.—The Museum se- 


lection of Christmas cards, photographs of 


paintings and sculpture whose subjects 
are suggestive of the season of giving, are 
now on sale. The prints are mounted at- 
tractively, and will be found to make a 
useful gift. Besides these specially selected 
subjects, there are many other photographs 
and color prints on sale at the Museum 
which are admirably suited for Christmas 
presents. 


CuristMas Day OPpeninGc.—lIt is de- 
sired to call attention to a change in the 
hour of opening on Christmas Day.  Fol- 
lowing the rule established last year, the 
doors will be opened at one P. M., instead of 
ten A. M. as in previous years, and will 
be closed at six. The reason for this 
change is the fact of the very slight atten- 
dance during the morning hours 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


NOVEMBER, IQI5 


CLASS OBJECI 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


SOURCI 


*Cutlass, Italian, middle of seven- 
teenth century 


Purchase 


*} leadpiece, breast and back 
plates, reinforcing plastron, and 
bridle gauntlet, Portuguese, late 


seventeenth century .... Purchase. 
CERAMICS tl wo covered cream pots, French 
Mennecy), eighteenth century; 
cup and saucer, German (Meis- 

sen), eighteenth century Purchase. 

IVORIES t Box, Saracenic, thirteenth century Purchase 


LEATHERWORK 


MusicaAL INSTRUMENTS 


tFranklin pocket-book, American, 
eighteenth century .. ' 
*Tuning-pipe, American, early nine- 


Gift of William A. Wing 


teenth century........ . Gift of Mrs. John Crosby 


PAINTINGS . 


Brown. 


*lThe Temptation of St. Anthony, 
} 


by an artist of the School of 





Bosch, Flemish, 1460-1516 . Anonymous Gift. 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6). 
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CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
REPRODUCTIONS *Copy in electrotype of the Milton 
shield, English, nineteenth cen 
tury .. \nonymous Gift. 
On *Si1x copies in water color of fres- 
coes from Knossos and Tiryns 
ol Minoan period Purchase. 
ts | EXTILES Fragment of damask, Alexandrian 
re Wing E, Room 11 or Sicilian, eighth to tenth cen- Purchase 
fn tury 
P Wing E, Room 11 Piece of brocade, Asia Minor, six- 
teenth century Purchase 
‘d Wing E, Room 11 Panel of velvet brocade, Italian 
hs late fifteenth century... Purchase. 
m Wing E, Room 11 Fragment of brocade, Spanish, 
as fifteenth century Gift of Dr R Meyer- 
Riefstahl 
Wing D, Room | lapestry, German, about 1500; 
five tapestries and a strip of 
e- tapestry, Flemish, sixteenth and 
1e seventeenth centuries; tapestry, 
Flemish, second half of seven 
= , teenth century Bequest of Lillian Stokes 
i Gillespie 
ol Wing E, Room 11 Velvet brocade panel, late fif- 
ll teenth century; silk bedspread, 
second half of seventeenth cen 
S tury—ltalian... Purchase. 
ods Wing E, Room 11 Panel of silver brocade, French, 
eighteenth century Gift of Henry Golden Dearth 
tPiece of hand-woven bedspread 
American, early nineteent! 
century Gift of Mrs. Martha Colsman 
*T wenty-seven specimens of silk 
French, modern Gift of Edward L. Mayer 
| 
\RMS AND ARMOR Pair of jambes with sollerets, Ger- 
Wing H, Room 9 man, sixteenth century Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean 
CERAMICS *Part of tile from Nankin Chinese 
pagoda, Yung Lo (1403-1424 Lent by Dr. John C. Fer- 
guson 
METALWORK Silver tankard, maker, Nicolas 
Floor Il, Room 22 Roosevelt, American, eighteenth 
century Lent by Mrs. T. J. Van AI- 
styne. 
Floor II, Room 22) Silver tankard, American, eigl 
teenth century Lent by Hon. A. T. Clear- 
water 
TEXTILES Brocade, Italian (Lucca), thir- 
Wing E, Room 11 teenth century Lent by H. E. Wetzel. 
Wing E, Room 11 lhree brocatels, Italian, sixteenth 
century; two brocades, nine 
brocatels, and seven damasks 
sixteenth century; two brocades 
and a piece of cut velvet, seven 
teenth century, Spanish; _ bro- 
y cade, French , seventeenth 
century Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
fRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6 
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